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federal chief ship; for the Algonquian peoples had not yet reached con- 
stitutional government, while the Iroquoian chiefship had a constitu- 
tional status; so that it would have been better to use the native term, 
" royaner ", or its English equivalent, " federal chieftain ". 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 

Days and Events, 1860-1866. By Thomas L. Livermore, late Col- 
onel of the 18th New Hampshire Volunteers. (Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. Pp. xi, 485. $6.00.) 
Colonel Thomas L. Livermore enlisted at seventeen years of age 
and was mustered out at twenty-one with the rank of colonel. He has 
been known for a long time by his work on Numbers and Losses in the 
Civil War, which has been one of the most valuable contributions to our 
military history. The work now before us is of an entirely different 
■character and reflects the ability of the author from a new and no less 
interesting angle. Begun two years after the war and continued for 
several years with numerous interruptions, it is not an actual diary, 
although the author has freely consulted the diaries of several of his 
companions, whose experiences were for the most part similar to his 
own. The vivid memory of the author for small details makes up for 
the absence of a daily record. It is evidently written without access to 
records, and no other map than Bachelder's Gettysburg; it is not the 
studied effort of later years, and it must be judged mainly by its straight- 
forward story of the gossip of camp and bivouac, its soldier prejudices, 
and its popular verdict, as such exists in the subordinate ranks of 
a great army. Naturally much space is given to the continual struggle 
to get something good to eat, and to seize the pleasures of the world. 
There is vivid portrayal and generous approval of the fighting, drink- 
ing, smoking, foraging, horse-racing, card-playing volunteer, with all 
his faults, if such they be, side by side with all his noble sacrifice. It is 
of course right to feel that such little wanderings may not be safely 
judged by those who sit in peaceful homes by household fires, who never 
committed sin, or felt a wound. Nor does the story forget the lesser 
breeds, cowards, skulkers, robbers of the dead, for an army is not com- 
posed entirely of heroes. Such have their place, along with unusual 
punishments, and " drumming out ", and military executions. Free com- 
ment is made in criticizing others, both in praise and disapproval, but in 
the latter case the names are usually left in blank, which is of course 
best at this time. 

As time wore on, the writer achieved higher rank and had oppor- 
tunity to get a broader view of events, but not greatly so. At Gettys- 
burg his duties in commanding a section of the ambulance corps called 
for great activity in many parts of the field, but the account is the most 
disconnected of all. How much we should have valued his studied 
version of the attack of Wright on the 2nd, and of Pickett on the 3rd 
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of July, about which so much fact and fable has been written, without 
satisfying some curious searchers as to what actually did happen. Al- 
though intimate with Haskell, no mention is made of the surprising 
statements given in the latter's diary published several years ago. 

We are given high praise of Grant, Meade, Sheridan, Hancock, 
Sumner, Humphreys, and others with whom at one time or another the 
author had some personal or official relation under actual war condi- 
tions. McClellan comes in for criticism, showing that the writer did 
not concur in the popular verdict in that case — unless indeed he uncon- 
sciously adopted a later and revised estimate. 

Students of the mental condition of the northern people in 1861 may 
find food for thought in the reference to a letter from " Sarah " asking 
him how many of the " dear negroes " he has freed. Interesting details 
of negro troops might have been of use if heeded in the World War. 

Eben Swift. 

William Peters Hepburn. By John Ely Briggs. [Iowa Biograph- 
ical series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] (Iowa City: 
State Historical Society of Iowa. 1919. Pp. xv, 469. $2.00.) 

This volume contains a plain unadorned account of the early life 
and public career of an Iowa congressman who served in the House of 
Representatives at Washington for most of the years from 1881 to 1909. 
Colonel Hepburn was born in 1833 and died in 1916. He retired from 
public life after his defeat for Congress in 1908. Eleven chapters of 
Mr. Briggs's volume (98 pages) are devoted to Hepburn's early years, 
his services in the Civil War, and his return to civil life. More than a 
fourth of the whole volume (124 pages) is given up to the index and to 
" Notes and References ", the latter containing many excerpts of interest 
and value. These show the author's sources — letters, newspapers, scrap- 
books, congressional speeches, etc. 

The rest of the volume (a little over half its pages) sets forth the 
congressional career of its subject, dealing, among other things, with 
Pork Barrel Legislation, Pensions, Currency, Civil Service Reform, Im- 
perialism, the Isthmian Canal, Railroad Legislation, Pure Food, the 
Rules of the House, and the Progressive Movement. These topics indi- 
cate the importance of the subjects of state with which Colonel Hepburn 
had to deal during his congressional career. It was an era of agitation 
and fierce controversy, of change and unsettlement of the old order, 
from Garfield to Taft through the excitations of Roosevelt and Bryan. 
The volume shows that Mr. Hepburn was a conventional congressman, 
a routineer of the old school, not much disposed to change. Clearly he 
was not a pioneer in politics, nor did he show qualities of real leader- 
ship or statesmanlike grasp upon the great questions with which he was 
confronted. He owed his influence in legislative history largely to the 
official committee positions which he held, which came to him from his 



